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Hon.  W- — - m  P — - — Efq 


Whereas  a  Pamphlet  has  appeared,  entitled  a  Letter 

from  the  Hon.  L - 1  G - 1  B - hi  to 

the  Right  Hon.  W - m  P - 1,  Efq;  S - ~y 

of  S - e,  &c.  I  think  it  neceflary  to  declare 

that  the  fame  is  not  my  Letter,  and  is  publifhed 
without  my  Knowledge,  or  Confent,  and  con¬ 
tain  many  things  I  do  not  approve  of. 

Cobham-Hall, 

Nov.  7,  1758.  THOMAS  BLIGH* 
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Printed  for  S.  Hooper,  at  Cefar’s  Head,  the 
corner  of  the  New-Church,  oppofite  Somcrfet- 
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EXAMINATION 

* 

-  O  F  A 

LETTER,  &e. 


4  • 


_ .BEFORE  entering  upon  the 

Sjjs-1 

SS  B  (f,  examination  either  of  the  fin- 

Jrflt 

gular  circumftances  for  which 
the  pamphlet  under  confi- 
deration,  is  entitled  to  any  notice,  or  of 
the  tenor  and  drift  of  it,  it  will  not  be 
from  the  purpofe  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
pamphlet-form  itfelf,  ot  conveying  to  the 
Public  all  matters  necelfary  to  be  fub- 

mitted 


mitted  to  that  awfull  tribunal,  the  high- 
efl  human  one,  and  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  Deity.  A  tribunal  which  judges 
empeiors  or  kings  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  the  lowed:  of  their  fubjedts. 

As  if  Folly  then  and  Error  could  not 
fufficiently  multiply  their  barriers  againft 
Truth  and  Reafon,  whom  they  prefume 
their  eternal  enemies  though,  in  fadt,  ne¬ 
ver  looked  on  by  them  but  with  an  eye 
of  pity,  they  have  of  late  oppofed  to  them, 
an  attempt  to  bring  this  only  way  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Public  under  comtempt 
and  dif-repute.  An  attempt  fo  exqui- 
litely  abfurd  and  ridiculous  that  nothing 
fo  pretious  as  time,  nor  fo  ferious  as  Rea¬ 
son,  can  without  doing  it  too  much 

honor,  be  employed  to  repell  and  ex¬ 
plode-  it. 

-That  an  Orator  indeed,  as  puffed  up 
as  his  ihetoric,  in  a  public  aflembly, 

wrink- 


wrinkling  his  nofe,  and  throwing  into 
every  muffle  of  his  face  the  ftrongeft 
expreffion  of  contempt,  Ihould  utter  a 
folemn  alfeveration,  that  he  never  wrote 
or  was  concerned  in  writing  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  no,  not  he,  there  is  no  won¬ 
der, 

T o  ring  the  changes  on  a  fmall  number 
^  e  ideas,  in  pompous  phrafes,  and 
fonorous  words  that  filling  the  ear  leave 
the  head  empty  j  to  enforce  them  with 
a  vehemence  of  adtion,  and  a  mock- 
pathos  of  tone,  is  certainly  much  eafier 
then,  in  a  written  difcourfe  addrefled 
to  the  univerfal  community,  to  purfue 
a  train  of  fadts  and  arguments  purely 
fubmitted  to  the  undemanding,  in  a 
manner  that  fhould  deferve  at  leaft  to 
operate  the  propofed  effedl.  A  difcourfe, 
in  fhort,  fit  to  fiand  the  examination 
of  the  reader,  in  the  filence  of  his  clolet. 


ill  the  cool  of  his  mind  ;  whilft  free  from 
thofe  theatrical  illufions  of  voice  and 
gefture,  by  which  fenfe  and  folidity  are, 
as  at  an  Opera,  fo  frequently  facrificed 
to  found  and  (how. 

If  Indigence,  if  Impofture,  if  Party- 
fpirit,  Vanity  of  Authorfhip,  private  pique, 
mean  Envy,  or  the  like,  have  too  often 
occafioned  a  refort  to  this  form  of  pub¬ 
lication,  what  other  objection  does  the 
form  itfelf  give  room  for,  which  it  has 
not  in  common  with  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  things ;  liablenefs  to  abufe  ?  But  if 
that  was  a  valid  plea,  Authority,  the 
greateft  dignities  of  the  fate,  Govern- 

o  o 

merit  itfelf  would  be  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
advantageous  conclufions  from  fuch  mif- 
reafoning ;  lince  who  does  not  know  that 
they  are  often  abufed  by  being  vilely 
adminiftered,  or  degraded  by  falling  into 
worthlefs  hands  ? 


But 


[  9  1 

But  certainly  of  all  the  methods  that 
the  natural  malignance  of  dullnefs  could 
take,  to  bring  the  pamphlet-form  of  pub¬ 
lication  into  decry,  the  moft  effectual 
one  muft  be  to  make  it  the  channel  of 
fuch  impofitions,  as  that  of  the  recently 
publifhed  pamphlet,  which  by  perplex¬ 
ing  the  public,  how  to  diftinguifh  ge- 
huinenefs  from  falfity,  might  naturally 
enough  incline  it  to  condemn  ail  pam- 

o  # 

phlets  indifcriminately,  if  its  Jufhce,  if 
its  own  intereft  in  the  real  information 
fometimes  conveyed  to  it  by  them,  did 
not  oppofe  the  palling  fuch  a  fentence. 

Yet  with  all  the  irregularity  reproach- 
able  to  that  pamphlet  in  many  refpedts, 
and  efpecially  for  fo  licentious  an  ufe  be¬ 
ing  made  of  a  very  refpe&able  worthy 
gentleman’s  name,  to  palm  upon  the 
public  fuch  a  production  for  his,  the  edi¬ 
tor  would  have  even  fome  merit  to 

B  claim. 


I  >°  ] 

claim,  if  it  fhould  come  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  declaimers  againft  pam¬ 
phlets,  fince  his  reafon  for  declaiming 
againib  them  would  appear  too  manifefl:  not 
to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  his  declamation, 
by  proving  that  his  utter  incapacity  for 
writing  one,  might  mold  probably  be  at  the 
bottom  of  his  filly  objection  to  them. 
His  healing  himfelf  into  a  pamphlet  in 
this  manner,  would,  in  fad,  be  one  of 
of  the  pleafanteh  honorable  reparations, 
that  the  human  wit  could  imagine. 

As  it  appears  however  plainly  that 
the  letter  publifhed  as  G - 1  fi _ aha. 

is  not  his  letter,  or  is  at  lead;  fo  fophif- 
ticated  with  alterations,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  confent,  that  he  may  with  the 
utmoft  propriety  difown  it,  the  point  to 
which  the  enquiry  is  next  elfentially  re¬ 
duced  is,  who  the  editor  himfelf  pre- 
ufely  is  ;  but  this  may  not  perhaps  be  fo 
ei-’fy,  nor  fo  juftifiable  in  the  eyes  of 

lfrift 


[  II  ] 

ftri£t  candor,  to  aflame  fo  much  as  de- 
terminately  to  pronounce.  Yet  may  it 
be  fafely  averred  that  the  range  of  con¬ 
jecture  need  not  be  a  very  wide  one. 


It  is  not  fuppofable,  that,  admitting 
the  Royal  inftruCtions  not  to  be  as 
fpurious  as  the  letter  itfelf  ,  they 
could  be  in  many  hands.  If  the  letter 
itfelf  was  wholly  matter  of  invention, 

V 

then  indeed  any  one  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  an  impolition,  by  making 
as  free  with  the  name  of  the  ill ullrious 
perfonage,  to  whom  it  is  addrelled,  as 

with  that  of  the  G - 1,  by  whom  it  is 

feigned  to  be  written.  But  if  the  letter 
is  really  partly  his,  and  partly  fophifticat- 
ed  by  another,  that  other  mull  be  ei¬ 
ther  the  |  ,n  addrelled,  or  fome-one 
to  whom  it  mull  have  been  formally  com¬ 
municated  by  one  of  the  parties.  To  af- 
certain  therefore  who  is  tire  author  can- 


B 


not 


not  be  very  difficult,  on  any  authoritative 
enquiry. 

That  again  fuch  an  enquiry  is  not 
even  but  of  the  higheft  importance,  will 
clearly  appear,  .if  the  force  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons  is  duely  confidered. 

Here  are  Secret  injlruffiiom,  an  a£t  of 
State  figned  by  no  lefs  than  our  Sovereign 
himfelf,  given  to  the  Public,  in  the  moft 
degrading  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  immediately  follow  a  title-page 
blurred  with  private  names,  gutted  of 
their  vowels.  They  carry  with  them, 
in  fhort  every  character  of  furreptitiouf- 
nefs,  and  to  heap  up  the  meafure  of 
effrontery,  are  employed  to  authorife  as 
grofs  and  fhamelefs  an  impoftion  as 
ever  was  attempted  on  the  Public. 

That  the  G - 3  however  is  perfedtly 

innocent,  his  public  difavowal  inconteft- 

ably 


I 
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ably  evinces.  Nor  indeed,  independent 
of  the  improprieties,  and  matter  of  dis¬ 
approbation  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  itfelf,  had  he  but  great  reafon  to 
difown  a  publication,  not  only  without 
his  confent  and  knowledge,  but  with  re- 

1  v  t  * 

fpe£t  to  the  fecret  inftruflions  prefixed  to 
it.  Thefe,  it  may  be  averred,  he  durft 
not,  or  ought  not  to  have  dared  on  his 
own  judgment  to  make  public,  without 
the  exprefs  command  or  confent,  of  his 
Majefty  himfelf,  whofe  immediate  ail 
they  are  made  by  his  royal  fignature. . 

But  if  the  G - 1  is  thus  fairly  ac¬ 

quitted  of  being  the  editor,  molt  certain 
it  is,  that  the  great  perfonage  to  whom 
the  letter  is  fuppofed  to  be  addrefled  by 
him,  can  or  ought,  yet  lefs,  to  be  fufpec- 
ted.  There  are  indeed  many  reafons  to 
avert  fuch  an  imputation. 

'  '  ■  ;/  '  r„ 


/ 
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In  the  ffift  place,  the  ridicule  of  what 
might  be  ju%  called  writing  a  letter 
to  himfelf  would  be  too  grofs,  too  rank. 
It  would  be  worfe  than  Petulant’s ,  in  the 
Way  oj  theWt irld,  leaving  a  letter  for  him¬ 
felf.  Befides  one  fo  thoroughly  conver- 
veifant  in  bufinefs,  fo  knowing  in  the 
%le  of  affairs  and  courfe  of  procedure, 
would  have  known  better  than  to  profti- 
tute  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  fo  as  to 
place  an  emanation  from  it,  at  the  head 
of  fuch  a  pamphlet,  fo  marked  in  the 
front,  and  of  which  the  title  had  even  a 
libellous  afpedt.  Further.  It  would  have 
been,  in  fa<ft,  himfelf  robbing  his  own 
Office,  in  order  to  give  to  the  public  an 
inftrument  that  could  not  but  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  facred  depofite  in  that  Office, 
untill  the  Royal  order,  or  leave  at  leaf!, 
ffiould  draw  it  thence,  nothing  of  which 
can  be  fo  much  as  prefumed  from  the 
double  indignity  of  fuch  a  method  of 
publication,  and  of  the  application  of  it 


to 
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to  give  ianciion  to  fo  manifeft  and  pal-* 
pable  an  impofition,  not  to  fay  downright 
forgery,  as  would  authorize  any  one’s 
involving  the  inftrucftions  themfelves  un-* 
der  the  fame  reprobation,  and  treating 
them  accordingly. 

No !  the  editor  of  the  pamphlet,  nor 
whoever  penned  thofe  inftrudions  can¬ 
not  be  the  perfon  to  whom  it  appears  to 
be  addrelfed.  It  is  more  likely  fome-one, 
entitled  by  his  office,  or  enabled  by  a 
friendly  communication  of  thefe  inftrud- 
ions,  who  has  been  fo  penetrated  with  a 
juft  admiration  of  their  ftyle,  «  fpiriti 
meaning  and  intention.. ,”  that  thinking  it 
would  be  defrauding  the  public  of  fo 
rich  a  piec  c,  he  did  not  enough  confider 
ah  the  impropriety  of  publilhing  them, 
in  fuch  a  manner ;  for  which  doubtlels 
he  has  many  pardons  to  afk  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  enditer  of  them,  whofe  native  mo- 
defty  muft  be  fo  much  wounded,  and 

whofe 


whofe  duty  muft  be  fo  impeachable  for 
fuch  an  ufe  being  made  of  them,  unlefs* 
as  moft  probably  is  the  cafe,  he  is  equally 
with  the  G — — 1  in  pafs  to  difown  his 
knowledge  of  it. 

The  public,  in  the  mean  time,  whilft 
it  reaps  the  benefit  of  having  fo  precious 
a  piece  communicated  to  it,  cannot  but 
be  the  more  obliged  to  the  editor  for  all* 
that  rather  than  not  oblige  it,  it  muft: 
have  coft  him  in  the  violation  of  fo  many 
refpedts.  The  public  too  may  now  be 
fatisfied,  if  this  example  fhould  come  to 
have  the  force  of  a  precedent,  that  fecret 
inftruBiom  may  be  laid  before  it,  without 
requiring  the  formality  of  a  Parliament¬ 
ary  motion,  or  a  judicial  procedure,  in 
which  laft  occurence,  the  publication  of 
them  muft  be  indilpenfably  requifite, 
where  an  officer  is  put  on  his  trial  of  how 
far  or  not  he  may  have  acted  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  them. 


As 
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As  to  the  interpolations,  it  muff  be 
confeffed  they  are  very  eafily  diftinguifh- 
able  both  by  the  ftyle  and  matter,  from 
what  of  the  letter  may  reafonably  be 
prefamed  the  G - -1’s  own.  His  nar¬ 

rative  of  the  military  operations  under  his 
direction  is  plain  and  fuccind.  One 
may  obferve  in  it,  what  Tacitus  fo  juftiy 
praifes  in  a  Roman  Officer,  tnilitarh 
viri  fenfus  et  validos  et  incomptos ,  the 
fenfe  ffirong  and  unpoliffied  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  man. 

It  is  only  where  the  editor  makes  him 
deviate  into  the  Statefman  and  Orator, 
that  he  appears  ridiculous  in  a  garb  not 
his  own.  It  is,  ftridly  fpeaking,  invert¬ 
ing  the  order  of  things  in  the  fable,  clapping 
and  Affes  fkin  over  the  Lyon.  To  exa¬ 
mine  the  letter  is  to  prove  this.  The 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  are  glaring, 
wherever  the  editor  has  lent  the  fup- 
pofed  writer  his  intended  embelliffiments. 

C  P. 


P.  2.  You  have  the  following  remark¬ 
able  interpolation.  “  If  any  perfon  in- 
“  tends  to  form  a  juft  judgment  of  the 
“  the  whole,  he  mud  have  his  Majejly  s 
C£  viftruchom  to  me,  before  his  eyes, 
“  and  with  an  honed:  candid  heart  con- 
“  fider  their  fpirit,  meaning ,  and  inten- 
“  tion  without  cavilling  upon  them  like 
“  a  petty  jogging  Attorney.” 

Now,  were  it  not  for  reafonspre-alledged, 
fo  highly  improbable,  that  he  who  dictated 
the  indruchons,  and'  the  interpolating- 
editor,  fhould  be  one  and  the  fame  per- 
ion,  one  might  fee  in  the  above-quota¬ 
tion,  great  tendernefs  and  much  of  an 
author’s  bowels  for  his  own  production. 
As  it  is,  it  can  only  be  the  language  of  a 
deep  admirer,  intereffed  by  that  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  treatment  of  it’s  objedt. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  jufter  in 
general,  than  fuch  a  deprecation.  It  is 


[  J9  ] 

undoubtedly  unfair  to  judge  a  man  by 
his  words,  and  not  by  their  fpirit ,  mean¬ 
ing,  and  intention ,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
they  have  any.  The  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  can  be  but  few,  as  when 
a  man  notodoufly  fets  up  for  a  genius, 
and  for  uniting  in  himfelf  the  art  of  ex- 
preffing  himfelf  well  to  that  of  thinking 
well ;  or  where  the  language  is  fo  very  bad, 
or  fo  unnatural  to  the  fubjedl,  as  todifhonor 
the  ftation  from  whence  it  comes,  and 

to  raife  a  reafonable  doubt  of  the  writ- 

/ 

er’s  capacity  for  that  ftation.  In  either 
of thefo  cafes  the  charge  of  in|uftice  for 
cavilling  at  words  vanifhes,  and  the  moft 
rigorous  examination  is  even  a.  duty?  ef- 
pecially  too  with  refpedt  to  thofe  public 
inftruments  on  which  the  fate  of  a  na¬ 
tion  may,  in  fome  meafure,  turn,  and 
in  which  the  value  and  propriety  of  each 
word,  require  the  moft  fcrupulous  af- 
certainment,  and  where  not  a  fin  ole 


C  2 


fu- 


fuperfluous  one  fhould  be  granted  to 
vanity,  or  a  mifplaced  defire  of  fhin- 
inp* 

But  that  the  editor  had  no  fort  of  rea~ 
fon  to  obviate  any  cavils,  efpecially  fo 
little  formidable  ones,  as  might  be  made 
in  the  ftyle  of  a  petty -jogging  attorney , 
the  following  fpecimen  of  the  inftrudtions 
themfelves  may  ferve  to  demonftrate, 

P.  3.  Artie.  II.  Whereas  we  have  de¬ 
termined  with  the  c£  bleffing  of  God,  to 
profecute  the  juft  war,  in  which  we 
cc  are  engaged  againft  the  french  King, 
cc  with,  the  utmoft  vigour  ;  and  it  being 
cC  highly  expedient ,  and  of  the  greateji 
cc  utility  to  continue  *  fome  expedition  that 

*  The  Expedition  under  the  D.  of  Marlborough 
was  over  ;  as  the  word  some  implies  therefore  this 
could  not  be  a  continuation  of  that  Expedition  ; 
but  muft  refer  to  another  frefh  one,  upon  the  fame 
plan  of  elements,  for  which  some  expedition 
is  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  beautifully  fubftituted. 


may 


££  may  cauje  a  diverflon ,  and  engage  the 

cc  enemy  to  employ  in  their  own  defence 

«  a  Conflderable  part  of  their  forces,  de- 

“  ftined  to  invade  and  opprefs  the  Li- 
% 

“  her  ties  of  Europe,  and  to  fubvert  the 
«  Independency  of  Europe,  and,  if  pofii- 
“  ble,  to  make  fome  effectual  impreffion 
“  on  the  enemy,  which,  by  diftur/«'«£ 

£c  and  {hiking  the  credit  of  their  public 
££  loans,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecu ring 
££  and  protecting  the  commerce  of  our 
. ££  own  fubjeds,  by  ftri  king  at  the  principal 
£C  seats  of  their  privateers,  as  well  as  by 
££  difconcer ting  and,  in  part,  fruftra ting 
“  their  dangerous  and  extenlive  opera- 
££  tions  of  War,  may  reflect  luflre  on  our 
£t  arms  and  add  life  and  flrength  to  the 
££  common  cauje ;  Our  Will  and  plea- 
fure  is,  &c.” 

In  the  foregoing  fingle  period  how 
much  depth  of  Politics  !  how  many 

beauties  of  ftyle  !  what  a  compadnefs  of 

fenfe ! 


. 

m  mm"  mmM  '  - 
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fcnfe!  It  mull  furely  pleafe  the  reader 
to  obferve  in  a  piece  fo  oratorially  written, 
fo great  a  refinement  likely  to  take  place, 
as  that  of  tranfplanting  all  the  flowers 
of  Rhetoric  from  a  College-Hall  to  the 
Royal  clofet ;  of  enlivening,  in  fhort,  the 

uniform,  plain  ground  of  bufinels,  with 
the  imbroidery  of  figures. 

Neither  can  the  reader  be  but  charm- 
Wlth  the  condefcenfion  of  Power  to 
the  conveyance,  in  an  inftrudion  for  the 
condud  of  an  enterprize,  of  all  thofe 
motives  for  that  enterprize  which  was  fo 
finely  calculated  for  the  attainment  of 
the  fpecified  ends.  He  mull:  be  pleafed 
with  finding  us,  at  leaft,  there ,  con¬ 
futed  the  protedors  of  the  liberty  of 
Germany ,  and  of  the  Independency  of 
Europe ,  fo  much  again!!  all  the  ap¬ 
peal  ances  of  things,  rhefe  indeed  mull 
highly  provoke  the  indignation  of  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  to  think  how  little  either  Germany 

or 


or  Europe  deferve  at  our  hands  fuch  a 
tender  concern  for  them. 

In  Germany,  all  the  powers  of  it,  ex-» 
cept  thofe  upon  our  pay-books,  feem  re- 
folute  not  to  have  what  we  call  her  liberty, 
and  what  they  term  her  opprcffion,  forced 
upon  them,  and  have  accordingly  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  all  thofe  who  are  fo 
unfortunately  our  allies;  without  confi- 
dering  how  much  more  competent  judges 

we  are  than  themfelves  of  their  laws 
and  domeftic  affairs. 

\ 

In  all  Europe  we  have  not  a  Angle  Ally 
towards  fupporting  her  independence,  ex¬ 
cept  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  merely  becaufe  ail  Europe  is  de¬ 
termined  not  to  look  on  the  invafion  of 
Saxony  in  tiie  light  we  do,  as  a  very 
warrantable,  harmlefs  and  friendly  pro¬ 
cedure  to  that  proteftant  Electorate. 
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What  a  pity  it  is  that  feme  of  our  great 
ftatefmen  had  not,  in  time,  before  fuch 
immenfe  fums  were  fquandered  away  on 
that  rage  of  ours  for  interfering  with  the 
continent,  felt,  with  more  judgment,  the 
diftempered  puife  of  its  powers,  and  on 
finding  it  fuch  as  they  would  certainly 
have  found  it,  left  them  to  their  own 
methods  of  treatment  ?  inftead  of  which 
we  appear  in  the  ftrange  chradter  of  Phy- 
ficians  giving  inftead  of  taking  fees  for  our 
prefcriptions  and  remedies,  which  are 
thrown  at  our  heads  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  mean  time  this  is  prefumably 
the  cafe.  Whenever  that  fingle  Prince 
allied  with  us,  together  with  his  party 
in  Germany,  fhall  be  compelled  by  the 
fuperior  force  of  fo  many  capital  powers 
leagued  againft  him,  to  give  up  the  con- 
teft,  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  him 
to  maintain  much  longer;  all  Europe 
befides  turned  hoftile  towards  us,  for  ha¬ 
ving 
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ving  fupported  him  in  his  pretention  to 
maintain  that  her  independency,  he  is 
himfelf  accufed  of  having  fhaken,  will  be 
for  joining  with  France  to  fet  the  dice 
upon  Britain.  They  will  force,  or  at 
leaft  endeavour  to  force  her  to  give  up 
that  pretious  monument  of  purely  britifh 
valor,  that  conqueft  made  on  a  clearly 
Britifh  footing,  of  Cape-Breton.  Should 
that  be  the  hard,  the  cruel  iffue  of  this 
war,  then  it  will  be  that  thofe  very 
orators  that  will  by  their  fatally  connect¬ 
ing  us  with  Pruffia,  and  by  their  bring¬ 
ing  on  us  the  odium  of  abetting  the 
breach  of  the  Hanoverian-convention, 
have  created  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  cef- 
fion  ;  forefeeing  the  tempeft  of  unpopu¬ 
larity  which  miift  fo  juftly  attend  fuch 
a  facrifice,  may  pollibly  again  quit  their 
places,  again  renew  their  appeal  to  a  fo 
often  deceived  people,  again  pour  out 
their  whole  ftorm  of  eloquence,  and 
fhameleflly  join  the  cry  againft  that  very 

D 


me  a- 


meafu  re,  of  which  their  own  departure 
from  their  profeffions,  will  have  evi¬ 
dently  laid  what  foundation  there  can  be 
Ihi  it.  At  Jealt  from  what  has  more 
than  once  been  their  game,  and  from 
the  fuccefs  they  conftantly  met  with 
in  playing  it,  it  is  neither  unfair  nor  un¬ 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  will  be 
once  more  tempted  to  pais  it*  upon  a 
community  that  feems  fo  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  its  deceivers,  and  to  difcountenance 
thole  whole  world  wifh  to  it  is,  that  it 
may  never  again  be  deceived. 

So  much  for  the  confequences  of  our 
having  intermeddled  on  the  continent 
beyond  the  bounds  of  diferetion  and  felf- 
prefervation. 

/ 

• 

As  to  the  inldrufhons,  whoever  will  pe- 
rufe  them  with  that  fpirit  of  candid  exami¬ 
nation,  of  which  the  delervcd  reward  is 
Tiuth  at  the  end  of  it,  may  eafly  fatisfy 
himfelf,  of  the  htnefs  of  the  plan  of  de- 

feents 
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fcents  for  anfwering  the  ends  propofed.  He 
needs  but  afk  himfelf  certain  obvious  quef- 
tions,  and  with  a  very  little  knowledge  of 
things,  he  may  refolve  them,  lo  as  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himlelf  for  the  difpenfation  of 
the  Britifh  honor,  blood,  and  treafure, 
Banding  committed  to  fuch  rare  ability. 
Yes !  the  Bocks  ought  to  have  rifen  on  the 
publication  of  the  Secret  inBrubtions. 


But  here  leaving  them  to  fpeak  for 
themfelves  their  own  excellence  ;  the 
parts  of  the  letter  which  are,  or  may  be 
prefumed,  interpolations,  claim  attention 


next. 


CC 


P.  i  r.  “  Delays  in  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  upon  the  coaB  of  France,  are 
of  the  utmoB  conlequence,  and  may 
difappoint  an  enterprize,  in  which  it 
“  might  have  been  otherwife  impoffible 
“  to  fail.’ 


CC 


D 


CC 
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„fC  It  appeared  to  me,  that  if  the  wea- 
(c  ther  had  been  favourable,  we  had 
the  greateft  reafon,  which  any  mili¬ 
tary  Enterprize  can  admit  off,  to  expedt 
“  fuccefs.” 

Here  the  danger  of  delays  mud 
be  granted  in  its  full  force.  But  the 
expectation  of  fuccefs  may  very  rea- 
fonably  be  difputed,  if,  as  it  feems  to  in- 
finuate,  the  reduction  of  St.  Maloes  was 
the  objedt.  Every  one  knows  that  St. 
Maloes  is  by  its  fituation  perfedtly  fhel- 
tered  from  a  furprize.  The  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough  than  whom  certainly  no- 
one  could  poffibly  mean  better  to  his 
country  than  he  did,  nor  could  have, 
more  ardor  for  the  fervice,  had,  on  a 
view  taken  on  the  fpot,  pronounced  it 
impregnable.  And  the  truth  is  that  it 
was  fo,  to  a  much  greater  force  than  he 

had  with  him,  and  G - 1  B - gh 

had,  it  feems,  ftill  a  lefs  one.  It  would 
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be  too  trifling  then  to  fuppofe  that  no 
more  was  intended  by  the  words  expec¬ 
tation  offuccefs ,  than  that  of  making  with 
impunity  two  or  three  parading  marches 
along  the  french  coaft,  open  in  above  an 
hundred  places,  in  the  extent  of  it,  to 
the  like  atchievement,  without  anfwer- 
ing,  or  the  probability  of  anfwering  a  An¬ 
gle  end,  but  haraffing  our  troops  in  a 
fruitlefs  defcent,  by  the  fatigue  of  embark¬ 
ing  and  re-embarking,  which  is  alone 

r  9 

not  a  fmall  one. 

For  where  the  editor  of  the  letter  fays 
a  little  farther  on,  (p.  12.) 

Where,  tc  I  found  it  expedient  by 
ct  remaining  fome  time  afhore  at  Matig- 
“  non  about  a  league  from  St.  Cas,  I 
“  might  create  a  diverfion,  alarm  the 

«*  country,  and  contribute,  perhaps ,  by 

•  ' 

“  this  means  to  the  recalling  of  troops 
cc  from  Germany. 
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“  It  was  upon  this  account,  a  part  of 
cc  my  inflructions  that  I  fhould  continue 
“  with  as  much  vigour,  and  give  as 
cc  much  duration  to  the  various  opera- 
tc  tions  of  the  prefent  expedition  as  fhall 
“  be  found  practicable,” 

What  is  it  the  editor  muft  not  think 
the  public  would  fwallow,  when  he  of¬ 
fers  them  three  fuch  points  of  view  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  every  one  of  which 
is,  to  that  Fublic’s  own  knowledge,  ma- 
nifeftly  falfe  ? 

Firft,  As  to  creating  a  diverfion.  If 
playing  upon  words  was  not  juftly  ex¬ 
ploded,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  alone,  that  end, 
might  be  admitted,  fince  to  the  enemy, 
at  leaft,  the  defeent  produced  no  other. 
But  as  to  its  breeding  a  revulfion  of  their 
force  from  any  other  quarter,  the  very 

contrary  was  moll  likely.  Knowing,  as 

they 
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they  could  not  but  know,  pretty  exactly 
the  number  of  our  troops,  they  muft  be 

4 

fenlible  there  could  be  no  occafion  for 

drawing  away  any  number  of  theirs  out 
of  any  other  country  or  province.  They 

had  enough  at  hand  to  deal  with  ours, 
and  the  malfacre  at  St.  Cas  but  too  plainly 
proves  it. 

2dly.  As  to  alarming  the  country : 
the  joke  of  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  that  coaft.  Who 
could  the  defcent  alarm,  but  a  few  pea- 
fants,  or  a  few  old  women,  for  fear  they 
fhould  not  be  ravifhed  ?  There  was  no¬ 
thing  for  the  inhabitants  to  lofe  worth 

mentioning.  Thanks  to  the  Government 

# 

of  France!  a  wealthy  farmer  is  a  pro¬ 
digy,  and  even  the  thinly  fcattered  houfes 
of  their  common  country  -  gentlemen 
are  miferably  furniihed.  A  long  table 
in  the  hall,  and  a  few  wooden  chairs, 

make 
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make  the  chiefs  figure  in  their  inven¬ 
tary.  A  few  thoufand  men  unexpect¬ 
edly  landed  on  one  of  the  many  places  of 
the  coaft  expofed  to  that  circumftance, 
may  perhaps  take  a  cool  walk  unmolefted 
along  the  fliore,  and  pick  up  the  great 
material  of  Caligula’s  triumph,  cockle- 
Ihells,  or  tire  themfelves  with  a  fruitlefs 
itragling  a  few  miles  up  the  country ;  but 
what  then?  after  all,  re-imbark  is  the  word, 
and  what  has  been  done  ?  comparatively 
Ipeaking,  nothing,  next  to  nothing,  or 
worfe  than  nothin  e. 

O 

3dly.  As  to  contributing  to  the  recalling 
the  troops  from  Germany ,  this  is  anfwered 
jn  the  firft  comment :  to  which  it  needs  < 
only  be  added,  that  the  operation  at  that  in- 
ftant,  could  not  but  be  too  late  to  work 
the  propofed  effeCt,  even  if  the  abfurdityof 
the  expectation  was  not  before  fo  palpable. 

| 

But  that  no  fort  of  impolition  on  the 
public  might  be  omitted  in  this  letter 


tiie  taking  of  Cherburg  (p.  2.)  is  lugged 
in  and  magnified  out  of  all  meafure, 
which  will  not  appear  fo  Grange  to  thofe 
who  may  remember  what  a  triumphal 

difplay  was  on  this  occafion  made  of  a 
few  dirty  rags  of  colors,  and  fome  brafs 
cannon.  The  truth  is,  that  the  bafon,  fo 
much  boafted,  had  really  coft  the  French 
a  very  confiderable  fum,  but  nothing  near 
a  million  fterling,  and  that  after  the  ex¬ 
pending  the  fame,  they  difcovered  the  im- 
poflibilityof  ever  bringing  that  work  to  the 
degree  of  utility  with  which  the  original 
projectors  had  flattered  them ;  and  the 
throwing  away  more  money  upon  it  was 

difcontinued.  This  however  does  not  in 

,  -  4 

the  lead;  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 

G - 1  in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

Had  the  place  been  of  more  value,  they 
would  have  been  equally  obeyed.  All 
that  can  juftly  be  averred  then  is,  that 

the  fum  total  of  the  mifehief  done  to 

E  France, 
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France,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dc- 
fcents,  hears  little  or  no  proportion  to 
the  expenfivenefs  of  the  armaments,  to 
the  expectations  raifed  by  them,  and  to 
the  good  that  might  have  been  expected 
on  their  having  had  a  different  and  a  more 
effectual  deffination. 


P.  25.  cc  For  my  part  when  I  con- 
fidered  the  difficulties  of  aCting  with 
1  igoi  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  with 
the.  number  of  troops  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  greatly  di minified  from  what 
they  were  upon  th  f  late  expedition  ; 
I  was  very  forry  that  his  Majefty  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  me,  and 
to  defire  me  to  accept  of  a  command; 
which  had  been  refufed  by  fo  many 
General  Officers.” 


CC 


CC 


u  I  was  fent  for  from  Ireland,  to 
iC  command  the  Troops  going  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  upon  my  arrival  was 

“  fur - 
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"  f:ir prized  to  find  the  command  was 
given  to  thofe  who  had  declined  going 
"  any  more  upon  Jack  expeditions  after 
"  having  made  a  trial  of  the  Nature  of 
“  the  Service 

Here  the  Public  may  fee  confirmed,  what 
Waslong  before  pretty  well  known  in  it,  that 
the  command  of  the  Expedition  had  gone 
a  begging  :  that  the  prejudice  againft  this 
fort  of  fervice  was  fo  Prong  with  thofe 
who  had  tried  the  nature  of  it,  that 
blinded  by  that  averfion,  they  preferred 
much  worfe  one,  thougn  pofilbly  more 
promilfory  of  court- favor,  the  going  to 
Germany  !  For  however  many  may 
think  flightly  of  the  plan  of  expeditions, 
and  look  upon  defcents,  in  General,  as, 
of  all  the  various  military  operations, 
the  raoft  fruitlefs  and  infignificant,  yet 
if  candor,  if  knowledge  of  things  directs 
their  judgment,  they  muff  grant  that 
the  expedition  againft  the  coaft  of  France, 

P  2  could 
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could  net  poiTibly  be  lyable  to  fuch  un¬ 
refutable  objections  as  the  tranfportation 
of  our  troops  to  Germany.  Compared  to 
that,  the  Expeditions,  might  indeed  be 
pronounced,  even  a  purely  patriot  mea- 
fure,  if  the  falfe  light  of  their  having 
an  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Gemany 
did  not  detract  from  their  merit,  as  if 
it  was  fatal  to  this  nation,  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  Germany  never  to  mix  in 
our  councils  without  bringing  with  it  the 
fpirit  of  blunders,  and  mifehief  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  vain,  has  the  exquifite  com- 
mon-fenfe  of  the  People  of  England, 
exprelfed  a  juft  diffidence  of  that  ruinous 
mixture ;  the  refult  of  the  refolutions  of 
power  has  not  the  lefs  been  conftantly 
and  purely  German.  In  this  point  our 
greateft  enemies  and  our  greateft  friends 
have  but  one  opinion  :  though  their  mo¬ 
tives  for  uttering  it,  may  be  diametrically 
oppofite. 

But 
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But  if  the  meafure  of  fending  our 
troops  to  Germany  in  the  manner  they 
are  lent,  fo  derogatory  to  the  Majefty 
of  this  nation,  and  fo  unavailingly,  the 
refufe  of  the  French  fword,  and  a  prey 
to  the  incident  diftempers  of  a  climate 
unnatural  to  them,  at  leaft,  thofe  men 
of  power  can  never  exped  to  be  heard 
againft  it  with  patience,  who  have  iur- 
nifhed  the  authors  of  this  meafure  with 
the  only,  though  the  poor  excufe  for  it. 
What  have  thofe  declaimers  againft  con¬ 
tinental  meafures,  to  fay  for  themfelves, 
who  the  inftant  that  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe  them  effeduaily,  and 
with  redoubled  reafon  for  oppofing  them, 
-  In  the  very  critical  jundure  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  deferted  their  own  caufe,  and  renounc¬ 
ed  their  own  loud- founded  maxims  ?  Will 
they,  for  example,  when  three  of  our 
beft  battalions  were  draughted  off  for 
Germany,  from  that  force  deftined  for 
the  expeditions  of  their  own  pro  - 

lection 


ran 
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jedbon,  and  which  was  already  fo  in 
adequate  to  the  ends  they  propofed  ) 
pead  either  ignorance  of  the  flight  put 
upon  themfelves,  or,  as  a  motive  for 
their  paflive  acquiefcence,  the  want  of 
power ,  in  themfelves  (who  had  evi¬ 
dently  taken  the  lead  in  it),  to  oppofe 
effectually  the  meafure  they  could  not 
help  difapproving  ?  Will  they,  plead  as 
Something  very  valid,  that  their  with¬ 
holding  their  negative,  was  a  tacit  com- 
promife  for  their  being  themfelves  fuf- 
fered  to  proceed  with  thofe  darling  ex¬ 
peditions  of  theirs  ?  will  they.,  in  fliort, 
urge  that  they  countenanced  by  their 
fflence  a  pernicious  meafure,  for  the  fake 
of  not  being  obliged  to  difcontinue  their 
own  fo  wondrous  wife  one  ? 

But  what  receivable  arguments  can 
they  oppofed  to  the  following  Ipeech  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Neutral  that  fliould  at 


once 
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once  condemn  and  the  expeditions  and 
the  tranlportation  of  troops  to  Germany, 
addrefied  to  the  Chief  of  thofe  who  might 
feek  to  renew  their  ftale  decoy  of  the 
People,  (and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  they  fhould  fucceed)  by  declaiming 
again  ft  this  laft  meafure,  which  cannot 
in  fad  be  too  much  declaimed  againft,' 
but  of  which  they  at  leaft  have  forfeited' 
the  right,  who  contributed  to  bring 
into  exiftence  that  fituation,  which  is 
pleaded  in  excufe  for  the  fending  them. 

Such  a  fpeech  could  not  but  run  to  this 
effed. 

v*  *“  #  v  '  ■  “  *  —  J 

“You  cannot,  fir,  but  confefs  that 
“  in  the  commencement  of  our  war  with 

“  France,  a  war  fo  juft,  that  confidering  the 
“  notorious  encroachments  and  aggref- 
“  fions  of  that  nation  in  America,  it 

might  very  properly  be  termed  a  war 
“  of  necefiity,  we  ftood  matched  with 
‘c  France  alone.  The  other  powers  of 

“  Europe 
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e‘  Europe  were  as  yet  neutral  with  re- 
“  fpe<£t  to  us,  and  the  greater  number 
“  of  them  were  undoubtedly  our  well- 
<e  withers.  At  that  time  you  was  your- 
c<  felf  in  a  confiderable  place  under  the 
<c  the  Government,  which  you  had  ob- 
v  tained  by  renouncing  your  oppolition 
“  to  its  meafures,  and  kept  it  for  fome 
<c  years,  by  running  mute  with  the 
“  m — n — t — r — 1  pack,  in  the  purfuit 
“  of  all  its  objects.  At  length,  however 
”  you  faw  your  occalion  fair  for  flam- 
,c  ingout  again.  You  obferved,  and  juft- 
“  ly  obferved  the  war  feebly  adminiftered, 
“  Minorca  infamoully  loft,  the  nation  it- 
felf  difhonored  by  liftening  to  the  pa- 
<c  nic  alarm  of  impraftioable  invafions,  as 
“  well  as  by  many  other  unnational  mea- 
**  fures.  It  was  then  that  this  country 
<c  had  the  obligation  to  you  of  your  ex- 
«'  erting  your  ever  -  victorious  eloquence 
«  againft  the  condudt  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  time,  and  efpecially  againft 

the 
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K  the  continental  connections  that  had 
‘  •  fo  long  hung  a  fatal  byafs  on  the  Bri- 
tc  tifli  councils.  The  nation  in  a  rapture 
ct  to  find  herfelf  not  utterly  deferted,  and 
*'  that  there  was  one  man  that  would  at 
“  length  embrace  her  part,  and  vindicate 
“  her  inteteft,  feemed  to  have  forgot, 

O  J 

cc  and  certainly  forgave  your  former  de- 
cc  parture  from  much  the  fame  profefll- 
cc  ons.  Attentive  only  to  the  exigencies 
ec  of  the  moment,  it  imagined  power 
“  could  he  in  no  hands  fo  bad  as  thofe 
“  out  of  which  you  was,  with  fuch  ap- 
<c  parent  patriotifm,  employing  yourfelf 
“  to  wreft  it :  no  change  in  fhort  could 
“  well  be  prefumed  but  what  muft  be 
tc  for  the  better.  In  that  prefumption 
tc  you  had  the  whole  force  of  the  Com- 
"  munity  on  your  fide.  After  various 
,c  fluctuations  then  power  feemed  to  have 
{<  fettled  in  yourfelf ;  and  the  people, 
“  whofe  idol  you  was,  unaccountably  e- 
“  nough,  become,  thought  they  favv  the 
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great  man  in  you,  becaufe  you  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  the  good  man,  or  in 
other  words,  the  man  of  your  country, 
the  greateft  of  all  titles  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  perhaps  in  this  one  alone,  not 
only  not  dangerous,  but  pregnant  with 
the  grcateft  honor  and  advantages. 
What  marks  too  did  you  not  receive  of 
this  honed,  generous,  though  unad- 
vifed  fenfe  of  the  people  ?  under  what 
engagements  did  they  not  lay  you  to 
deferve  this  unparalleled  confidence 
after  fuch  drong  reafons  as  they  had 
againdit?  We  ill  all  now  fee  the  con* 
fequences  of  this  glorious  acquifition  of 
a  minider  after  the  nation’s  own  heart. 
The  Germanic  fydem,  fo  loudly,  fo  Judly 
fulminated  againd,  and  almoft  given  up, 
began,  under  your  aufpices,  to  be  once 
more  the  predominant  one.  Circum- 
ftances  were  faid  to  be  changed,  and 
fo  indeed  they  were;  but  fo  as  to  afford 
tenfold  reafon  more  than  before  to  keep 

clear 
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cc  clear  of  it.  Indead  of  employing  your 
<c  fuperiority  of  political  knowledge,  to  re- 
“  prefs  the  people’s  infatuation  with  a  me  ■ 
cc  teor,  a  people  doubly  deceived  by  the  grof- 
“  fed:  mif-information,  and  by  their  own 
‘c  pailion  the  more  dangeroufly,  for  its 
“  being  founded  on  the  mod:  virtu- 
<£  ous  motives,  you  made  your  ufe  of 
“  it  to  renew,  under  no  better  a  fanc- 
“  tion  than  that  of  this  popular  error,  the 
“  mod:  unpromidng  and  the  mod:  ex- 
cc  ceptionable  of  all  the  connections  on 
“  the  continent.  Audria,  with  whom  it 
“  was  fo  much  our  intered  to  keep  the 
“  greated:  meafures,  to  detach  her  from 
cc  her  new  perfidious  ally,  was  not  it 
<c  feems  enough  exafperated  by  our  fird: 
cc  treaty  with  Prudia,  but  in  order  to 
“  cement  an  alliance  fo  pernicious  to 
“  Europe,  as  that  of  France  and  Audria, 
“  we  mud  by  a  fredi  one  draw  the  ties 
“  clofer  between  us  and  a  Prince,  whom 
“  we  could  neither  effectually  ferve  nor 

ft  be  ferved  by  him,  a  Prince  whom 

F  2  “  Han- 
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Hanover  itfelf  had  plainly  iudged  in 
the  career  of  perdition,  find  done  him 
"  the  truly  friendly  office  of  diffwading 
“  him  from  it.  By  this  means,  every 
ct  Power  in  enemity  with  him,  naturally 
“  turned  hoftile  to 'us,  who  at  the  bot- 
“  tom  had  nothing  in  our  own  caufe  that 
“  w'as  common  with  his :  and  to  whom  the 
<£  beft  fervice  we  could  do,  was  the  not 
£C  feeding  it  with  fupplies,  which  could 
“  only  protraft  his  ruin,  to  make  it  ulti- 

t 

<c  matelv  the  more  certain,  the  more  indif- 

•>  . 

<c  penfablyneceffary  to  the  powers  in  arms 

cc  againft  him,  and  the  lefs  lamented.  But 

cc  how  far  is  this  from  beina;  all  of  the 

cc  bitter  fruits  Germany  has  produced 

c:  to  us,  fince  the  inoculating  us  her 

* 

<c  politics  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  Bri- 
“  tain’s  greateft  intereft  mull  be  fubordi- 
•£  nated  to  that  of  fome  of  her  provinces, 
<£  but  what  ought  to  be  infinitely  dearer 
<c  to  this  nation  and  certainly  withall  im- 
o  plies  her  intereft,  her  honor  nuift  be 

“  moft 


tc 
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in  oft  cruelly  brought  into  queflion, 

“  for  the  part  imputed  to  her  minifters, 
fc  in  abetting  the  Hanoverians  in  the 
<c  refumption  of  their  arms,  after  they 
■“  had  been  lain  down  in  virtue  of  a 
“  folemn  convention  authenticated  by 

the  facred  word  of  her  Sovereign’s 
“  own  fon.  Be  it  granted  however  a  - 
“  gainft  the  general  fenfe  ot  Europe, 

‘c  that  the  perfidy  of  the  french  abfolved 

“  the  Hanoverians.  But  what  good  on 
<c  earth  could  refult  to  Britain  from  infli- 
“  gating  or  encouraging  them  to  fuch  a 
“  ftep,  for  which  fhe  was  not  only  to 
give  them  the  arrears  they  had  for- 
cc  feited,  but  re-inftatepthem  upon  her 
“  pay-books,  on  which  it  would  per- 
“  haps  have  been  better  they  had  never 
<£  flood  ?  If  it  fliall  be  faid,that  the  refpedl 
«  to  the  interefl  of  our  ally,  whom  they 
<c  were  to  flrengthen  againfl  France, 
“  our  common  enemy,  was  the  motive, 
‘c  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  for 
one  power  we  were  fo  vainly  oppofing 


I 


“  to  her,  we  were  giving  her  a  number 
“  for  friends,  fo  that  it  was  ultimately 
“  involving  ourfelves  in  the  certain  ruin 
that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  await  that 
“  tingle  ally  of  ours,  and  bidding  fair 
“  to  frutirate  all  the  advantages  which 
“  our  own  force,  exerted  on  a  purely 
“  national  footing,  might  produce  to  us 
“  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  In  this  fo 
probably  juft  a  view  of  things,  that 
“  great,  that  valuable  acquifition  of  Lou- 
“  ilburg  fo  ftrongly  fuggefted  by  the 
tc  unanimous  voice  of  a  fenfible  peo- 
c  pkj  that  it  may  be  called  exclu- 
“  lively  their  own  a<5t  and  deed  ,  is 
“  likely  to  be  an  affliction  to  them,  in- 
*c  ftead  of  matter  of  triumph  and  ad- 
cc  vantage.  France  might  indeed,  in  vain 
<c  demand  a  reftitution  of  it :  we  might 
1  juftly  laugh  to  (corn  at  her  reclaimer, 

“  and  defy  her  to  retake  it.  But  the 
“  keeping  it  in  the  teeth  of  all  thofe 
“  united  powers  in  Europe,  we  have  in- 
<c  diipofed  toward  us. by  our  fatal  con- 


‘c  tinental  connections,  may  perhaps  be 
“  ealier  to  fay  than  to  make  good.  But 
*c  without  thofe  connections,  where  is 
“  that  power  in  Europe  that  could  have 

“  the  fhadow  of  a  right,  or  would  think 

* 

“  themfelves  interefled  to  prefcribe  to  us 
“  in  this  point  ?  May  not  the  reftoration: 
“  of  Louifburg  even  be  made  an  indif- 
“  penfable  condition  for  the  faving  the 
“  King  of  Pruffia,  if  he  is  to  be  faved  ; 
“  and  but  through  the  interpoiition  of 
<c  France,  who  has  undoubtedly  an  in- 
“  tereft  to  refcue  him,  there  is  no  ap- 
“  pearance  of  his  being  refcuedj  and  yet, 
“  France  will  probably  have  effrontery 
tc  to  infill:  on  herfelf  being  paid  by  Bri- 
“  tain  for  what  (lie  knows  to  be  of  fomuch 
“  importance  to  her;  and  who,  fir,  canop- 
<c  pole  this  ?  not  furely  thofe  who  have 
“  been  inftrumental  to  the  linking  us 
“  with  that  ally  ?  Granting  them  all 
<c  imaginable  intrepidity,  and  difembar- 
11  affment  of  countenance ;  can  they  with 


“  any  tolerable  grace  employ  all  the 
"  fire  and  finoke  of  their  oratory,  in  op- 
‘c  pofition  to  a  motion,  which  it  is  how- 
“  ever  t0  be  hoped  never  will  be  made, 
cc  and  for  the  making  of  which  there 
“  could  never  have  exifted  fo  much  as  a 
<c  pretence,  but  for  the  confeauences  of 
“  themfelves  having,  in  their  procedure, 
“  fet  their  own  principles  at  defiance  ? 
“  Can  they  have  fo  thorough  an  aflurance 
£t  of  the  people’s  aptnefs  to  receive  what 
“  impreflions  they  pleafe,  as  to  attempt 
<c  fo  barefaced  an  impofition,  as  exclaim- 
“  ing  againft  their  own  work  cduld  be  ? 
<c  Can  they  expect  that  thofe  who  are 
”  uninfedted  with  party,  thofe  who  have 
“  ever  feen  the  Germanic  connections  in 
“  their  true  color,  who  detefi:  the  thought 
“  of  reiforing  Louifburg,  that  they  will 
<c  not  Ipurn  their  joining  them  in  the  op- 
“  pofition  they  may  make  to  it,  or  will 
'c  fuffer  fo  good  a  caufe  to  be  difeounte- 
“  nanced  by  the  appearance  in  it  of  thofe 


<c  to  whom  if  it  fhould  not  he  fuccefl- 
“  full,  they  and  the  nation  muft  origi- 
<c  nally  owe  its  not  being  fuccefsfull  ? 

“  If  ever,  which  God  forbid  !  Louifburg 
<c  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  French,  thofe 
<c  who  the  laft  promoted  or  rather  re- 
<c  newed  our  continental  connections, 
tc  are  thofe  who  will  have,  in  fadt, 

“  give  it  up.  As  little  will  the 

<c  clear-fpirited  opponents  to  the  reftitu- 
(c  tion  of  that  conqueft,  be  the  bubbles 
“  of  any  endeavours  that  may  be  ufed  to 
tc  fink  its  value,  and  raife  that  of  Mi- 
“  norca,  purely  by  means  of  fuch  falfe 
“  weights  to  make  the  exchange  be  ac- 
“  cepted.  The  people  of  England  know 
<£  as  well  as  the  French  themfelves,  the 
immenfe  difference.  In  fliort,  the  fide 
“  of  thofe  who  declare  for  the  genuine 
<c  intereft  of  this  country,  cannot  be 
“  weakened  by  any  thing  fo  much  as  by 
“  your  embracing  it.  What  can  you  fay 
‘c  for  truly  Britifh  meafures,  that  will  not 

G  u  make 
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“  make  againft  yourfelf  ? -  Will  you, 

‘c  lir,  efpecially,  declare  againft  the  mea- 
“  lure  of  fending  troops  to  Germany? 

\  ou !  who  know  fo  well  who  it  was 
“  that  encouraged,  perhaps,  follicited  the 
Ci  Hanoverians  to  take  up  arms  and  our 

L 

“  pay  again,  which  affords  fome  color, 
at  leaft,  for  the  re-inforcements  fent 
“  them  from  hence,  that  they  might  not 
“  complain  of  being  deferted,  or  unfup- 
“  ported  in  the  ftep  they  had  taken  in 
“  deference  to  the  wife  patrons  and  a- 
“  vowers  of  it  here  ?  Yet,  fir,  to  con- 
“  vince  you,  that  in  this  addrefs  to  you, 
“  there  is  not  the  leaft  mixture  of  that 
‘c  fpirit  of  party,  which,  thofe  who  are 
“  infedted  with  it,  fee  in  every  thing  that 
“  con  trad  ids  the  fenfe  of  their  own  ; 
“  I  fairly  and  folemnly  own  to  you,  that 
u  even  your  holding  your  power,  as  dif- 
“  advantageous  as  it  may  have  been  to  the 
“  true  interefts  of  this  Country,  is  ftill 
“  preferable  to  the  horror  of  the  nation’s 

“  be- 
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being  delivered  up  again  into  the 
wretched  hands  of  any  of  the  old  admi- 
niftration,  or  exploded  chiefs  of  factions. 
You  have,  at  leaft,  paid  to  virtue  the 
hommageof  appearances,  and  your  own 
Intereft  has  loft  nothing  by  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have 
to  thereflof  their  imbecillity  joined  that 
of  avowing  and  pradtiling  the  moft  de¬ 
terminate  corruption.  If  Britain  no 
longer  produces  any  truly  unexception¬ 
able  men  of  high  rank,  extenfive  in¬ 
fluence,  and  unimpeachable  character, 
it  is  over  with  her  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  I 
do  not  fee  why  you  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  fhould  be  envied  the  talk  of  pufh- 
ing  her  down  that  precipice,  on  the 
brink  of  which  fhe  actually  Hands  tot¬ 
tering,  and  to  which  fhe  has  been  e- 

% 

qually  brought  by  thofe  whom  fhe 

diftrufted,  and  by  thofe  in  whom  fhe 

has  confided.” 
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If  the  above  ell  ay  towards  an  expoftu- 
latory  addrefs  Ihould  appear  too  digreffive, 
thofe  however  whom  the  length  of  it 
will  not  have  too  much  difgufted,  will 
candidly  allow  for  the  contagioufnefs  of 
example  in  the  letter  before  me,  which  is 
made  up  of  fcarce  any  thing  but  difgref- 
hons.  To  return  then  to  it.  To  the 
obfervation  already  made  of  certain  Ge- 
nerals  having  declined  the  Expeditions 
jfervice  from  their  not  liking  the  nature  of 
it,  another  may  be  added  equally  true, 
that  thofe  of  the  mod:  diftinguifhed  rank 
in  Britain  muff,  in  general,  have  con- 
fidered  it  in  the  fame  contemptuous  light. 
Nothing  proves  this  ftronger,  than  that, 
when  the  fecond  Hope  of  Britain,  was 

% 

differed  to  honor  with  his  perfonal  pre¬ 
fence,  this  plan  of  defeents,  fuch  as  it 
was,  and  to  fhare  the  dangers  of  it,  a 
compliment  doubtlefs  paid  the  high  favor, 
in  which  the  Projector  of  it  flood  at 
that  Court,  there  were  fo  few  titled  no¬ 
ble-’ 
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blemen  to  grace  his  attendance.  So 

naked  of  them  was  his  fide  that  one 

*  . 

would  have  rather  taken  him  for  a  private 
friendlefs  youth,  fent  tofea,  than  a  Prince 
of  the  blood,  entitled  by  his  birth,  to  carry 
with  him,  the  flower  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry.  Great  as  the  effeminacy  may 
be  of  the  Age,  it  can  hardly  account  for 
fo  total  a  deftitution.  But  thus  it  will 
always  be,  in  a  free  nation  ;  not  even 
the  countenance  of  Princes  can  procure 
refpebt  either  to  men  or  meafures,  thathave 
not  theflampof  intrinflc  merit  on  them,  or 
at  leaf!  that  of  the  efteem  or  approba¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  lead  the  opinion  of  the 
higher  clafles  of  the  community,  and 
have  influence  enough  to  make  their 
fentiments  the  fafhion.  It  is  rather  eafier 
to  impofe  on  the  Populace,  than  upon 
them  :  of  whom  the  worft  is  that  for 
particular  views  they  oftener  connive  at 

a  deception,  than  they  are  themfelves  de¬ 
ceived. 

j  '  -  * 

From  Page  27  you  are  prefented  with 
the  following  extract. 


Even  in  the  mold  favourable  fitua- 
“  tion,  if  one  half  of  the  Expeditions 
tc  which  depend  upon  lo  many  circum- 
CJ  fiances  fucceed,  it  mull  be  owing  to 
“  extraordinary  good  fortune,  or  extra- 
ordinary  Courage  and  Capacity ;  and 
«  the  Public  mull  be  a  great  Gainer 
“  and  have  great  Reafon  to  be  fatisfied  in 
“  fuch  a  cafe.  Expeditions  ought  to  be 
“  confidered  as  Attempts,  and  troops  fent 
tc  upon  fuch  a  fervice,  as  a  Detachment  ; 
tc  the  whole  of  which  may  perijh  at  a 
“  particular  Time  with  propriety  ;  and 
tc  to  the  fatisjattion  of  every  good  man  . 
cc  becaufe  upon  one  hand  a  confidera- 
“  ble  Advantage  may  arife  to  the  State, 
“  and  upon  the  other  hand,  putting 
<c  things  at  the  worfl,  by  their  Death 
“  the  State  is  put  to  no  danger.” 

The  firft  and  introduclive  period  of 
the  above-quotation,  deferves  no  parti¬ 
cular 
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cular  notice :  it  is  not  poiTible  for  any 
thing  to  be  more  true,  nor  more  trivial.  But 
the  fequel  which  appears  intended  for  the 
corollary  or  inference  from  it,  is  not  near 


fo  intelligible.  To  come  at  what  fenfe 


there  may  be  in  it,  there  muft  hr  ft  be 
confidered  what  it  is  that  it  cannot  mean. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  mean,  that 
when  a  certain  number  of  troops  are 
fent  upon  fuch  hoftile  expeditions,  thofe 
who  go  upon  them,  or  thofe  who 
remain  behind  can  expert  that  fuch 
troops  are  to  encounter  no  danger,  in 
which  fome  or  all  of  them  may  not 
poflibly  fall,  or  to  ufe  that  ftrange  phrafe, 
perijh  ’with  propriety.  It  may  be  fafely 
prefumed  that  Britain  breeds  no  fuch 
ideots,  or  at  leaft  in  no  fuch  number  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  uttering  fo  ora¬ 
cularly  fuch  a  maxim,  for  their  fakes, 
who  can  imagine  men  may  go  upon  fuch 
...attempts,  with  as  much  perfonal  fafety 


as 
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as  to  an  opera,  a  Ball,  or  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
feaft.  To  fay  then,-  that  a  number 
of  men  may,  on  fuch  occafions,  perijh 
with  propriety,  is  to  fay  nothing  :  for 
between  faying  a  truth  that  every  body 
knows,  and  faying  of  nothing,  furely  the 


_ 


difference  is  not  worth  mentioning-. 


If  it  means  any  thing  at  all  then,  it 
muft  mean  that  a  projedtor  of  expedi¬ 
tions  may  calculate  fuch  an  one,  as  fhould 
be  executed  by  a  detachment,  the  whc,le 
of  which  may  at  a  particular  time  be  fent 

w 

to  certain  death,  provided  that  death  of 
theirs  fhould  bring  a  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  State.  But  this  propofition  is 
not  only  difputable  in  point  of  common 
humanity  but  of  found  Policy,  however 
it  may  be  feared  the  practice  of  it,  though 
never  avowed,  is  but  too  common.  There 
are  indeed  occafions  in  War,  when  a 
General,  for  example,  retreating  before 
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a  fupefior  enemy,  is  forced  to  facrifice  a 
part  of  his  troops  to  fave  the  reft ;  a  re- 
l'olution  however  never  taken  but  at  the 
laft  extremity,  and  then  only  with  the 
xleepeft  regret.  This  lieceftity  may  meet 
with  the  acquiefeence  but  hardly  with  the 
fatisfaclim  of  every  good  man  ,  even 
whilft  he  pronounces  the  General  uri- 
culpable.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different 
of  a  minifter  coolly  and  premeditately  in 
his  clofet,  planning  enterprizes,  in  which 
a  certain  feleift  number  of  ftate-vidtims 
are  devoted  to  deftrutftion.  The  Romans 
in  the  virtuous  days  of  Rome,  who  probably 
underftood  the  art  of  conqueft  as  Well  as 
inoft  People  ffnce,  were  remarkably  ten¬ 
der  of  their  countrymen’s  lives,  of  which 
the  inftitution  of  the  civic  crown  is  one 
amongft  numerous  atteftations.  Nor  was 
that  Roman  General  efteemed  a  Jot  the 
worfe  for  that  when  his  Son  affured  him  he 
could  take  a  town  with  the  certain  lofs 

of  three  hundred  men,  he  rejected  the  p  ro¬ 
ll  pofal 


■  <M  ':*'v .  /  *  ,• 

f-  sgj  ’i 


VXi; 
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pofal,  and  afked  him  whether  he  him- 

felf  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  three 
hundred. 


Nothing  however  would  be  more  im¬ 
politic  than  to  let  it  get  air  amongft  the 
troops,  that  fuch  a  maxim  was  in  honor 
with  their  fuperiors.  Very  juftly  bound 
by  their  duty  to  obey  their  orders  with¬ 
out  examination,  and  indeed  fo*  the  mod; 
part  mcapable  of  judging  of  their  tendency, 
they  would,  not  without  reafon  entertain 
a  jealoufy  very  unfit  to  give  them  fpirit 
and  confidence  in  the  execution  of  com¬ 
mands,  that  they  could  not  in  many  cafes 
be  fure  were  not  calculated  for  their  pe- 
rijfo?ig  with  propriety . 


Bat  the  abufe  of  the  adminiftrative  Pow¬ 
er*  would  certainly  be  at  its  height,  when 
from  wantonnefs,  ordefedt  of  Judgment, 
it  fhould  fend  men,  on  attempts,  in  which 
they  would  be  moil  likely  to  perijl)  with¬ 
out 


C  59  ] 

out  any  any  propriety  at  all.  Of  this 
nature  are  thofe  enterprizes  that  have  ei¬ 
ther  no  objedt,  or,  if  an  objedt,  a  falfe,  an 
abfurd,  or  an  impradticable  one.  The 
Troops  indeed  cannot  nor  ought  not  to 
be  judges  of  this :  implicit  obedience  is 
their  duty.  But  when  the  motives  are 
laid  before  the  public,  it  has,  what  it  ne¬ 
ver  fails  of  exerting,  an  undoubted  right 
to  judge  of  their  validity,  and  pronounce 

accordingly.  If  the  views  on  which  the 

♦ 

lives  of  any  number  of  fubjedts  were  ha¬ 
zarded  or  loft,  were  really  juftifiable 

\ 

ones,  if  thofe  views  of  advantage  to  the 
ftate  were  in  any  tolerable  proportion  to 
the  danger  or  lofs,  the  public  is  never 
fo  unjuft  as  not  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  mea- 
fures.  Even  thofe  members  who  fhould 
have  particularly  buffered  by  the  lofs  of 
friends  and  relations,  find  their  confola- 
tion  in  the  fentiment  of  their  having 
fain  with  honor  in  the  national  caufe. 

H  2  •  This 


[  Go  ] 

This  is  fo  exactly  true,  that  even  in  this 
degenerate  age,  there  might  be  named  Bri- 
ti£h  ladies,  with  enough  of  the  Spartan 
fpirit  in  them,  to  difown  for  their  fons 
111 ch  as  fhould  Ihrink  from  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  But  if  it  was  com¬ 
monly  known  and  allowed  that  the  en- 
terprize  on  which  any  number  c  men 
was  cut  off,  was,  in  its  nature,  abfurd, 
fool-hardy,  or  ufelefs  to  that  end,  the 
feelings  of  the  parties  concerned,  could 
not  but  be  greatly  heightened  by  that 
confederation.  One  could  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fuch  cafe,  and  fuch  cafes  have 
happened,  expeft  from  a  tender  mother, 
perfuaded  with  the  public,  that  a  darling 
fon  was  facrificed  in  vain,  a  very  favora¬ 
ble  acceptance  of  fuch  a  compliment  as, 

* 

“  Take  comfort,  Madam  :  your  fon  pe- 

*  X 

rijhcd  with  propriety.” 


But 


But  if  in  any  country  there  fhould 
unfortunately  ftart  up  a  man  of  power 
without  the  requifite  abilities,  or  any  title 
to  it,  but  his  own  miftake  of  them, 
feccnded  by  that  of  a  deceived  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  he  fhould,  in  virtue  of  fuch 
power,  have  the  liberty  to  plan  and  order 
enterprizes  evidently  void  of  common-? 
fenfe ;  it  is  in  the  diffidence  of  fuch  an 
one’s  prefumption,  that  the  caufe  fhould 
only  be  fought  of  the  bad  effedts  it  mull 
naturally  have  “  upon  young  men  of 
fpirit,  abilities,  and  lovers  of  military 
“  glory,  who,  with  a  noble  Emulation, 
«  delire  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the 
“  fervice  of  their  country.  The  num- 
“  ber  is  few :  I  am  afraid  the  number 
will  be  lefs.”  (p.  350 


Page  28.  You  have  the  following  pa¬ 
ragraph. 


,c  When  Vigour  and  military  Capa- 
“  city  are  the  fame  in  different  Enter- 
prizes,  yet  a  great  deal  muff  depend 
on  good  fortune ;  for  there  is  no  other 
way  ot  pleafing  the  Mob ,  but  by  fuc- 
“  cefs  J  yet  Men  of  Senfe  and  People  in 
**  Power  ought  to  judge  in  a  different 
“  manner,  if  not  out  of  Humanity  and 
“  Regard  for  the  General,  at  lead  upon 
tc  the  account  of  the  intered  of  their 
Country.  Whenever  it  is  otherwiie, 
it  mud  ariie  either  from  the  views  of 
cc  particular  connexions,  and  from  little 
“  motives  of  Envy  and  Jealoufy,  or  from 
tC  a  violent  Spirit  of  FaSlion,  with  a  de- 
**  flgn  to  dog  the  fprings  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  bring  ruin  and  dejlruclion 
“  upon  the  date.” 

The  fird  period  contains  one  of  thofe 
trite  truths,  familiar  to  every  fchool-boy. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of 


[  63  ] 

- - careal  fucceflibus  opto. 

Quifquis  ab  eventu  Judicat — — ' 
and  of  fifty  common-place  quotations,  to 
this  purpofe,  and  of  equal  fignificance. 
There  is  in  fhort,  little  or  nothing  worth 
remark  in  that  firft  period,  unlefs  perhaps 
the  rare  and  edifying  affociation  of  “  Men 
<c  of  Senfe,"  with  “  People  of  Power,” 
whilft,  in  fa  dt,  one  would  imagine,  from 
the  government  of  the  world,  that  they 
had  long  renounced  one  another’s  com¬ 
pany. 

But  the  fequel  of  the  paragraph  and 
efpecially  the  moft  minifteral  conclu- 
fions  of  it,  furnifh  the  meaning  of  that 
flimzy  introduction.  For  though  fuc- 
cefs  is  ever  the  rule  of  Judgment  for 
thole  who  have  none,  and  confequently 
carries  with  it,  the  moft  often,  more  of 
the  fool  than  of  the  knave,  you  are  by 
the  climax  of  ideas  led  to  difcover  in  it 
a  deep  fcheme  fqr  the  ruin  and  diftruc- 

•  tioa 
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tion  cf  the  nation.  Condemning  the 
General  implies  condemning  the  mini- 
ffers  or  pillars  of  the  State.  This  infer¬ 
ence  however  is  no  more  than  that  filly 
vulgarifm  of  little  minifter ,  for  ever 
miftaking  their  own  petty  interefis  for 
that  of  the  nation.  Thence  they  and  their 
miferable  flatterers,  treat  as  enemies  to 
their  country  fuch  as  cannot  give  a 
ftronger  proof  of  their  love  for  it,  than 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  their  admini- 
ftation.  In  a  free  country,  can  it  be 
expected}  can  it  be  wilhed,  that  patrio- 
tifin  where  real  fliould  fee  them  with  in¬ 
difference,  or  not  break  a  filence  that  might 
juftly  be  called  a  mifprijion  of ' Treafon , 
or  at  leaf!  of  follies  that  to  the  nation 
may  have  the  fame  and  perhaps  a  worfe 
eftedt  than  treafon  ?  For  of  trea^fon,  an 
enemy  has  commonly  a— ^fetter  bargain 
than  of  fheer  incapacity,  fince  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  one,  whilft  the 

other  does  his  bufinefs  as  cffedlually>  for 
.  no* 


I 


\ 
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nothing.  To  affign  then  arbitrarily  fuch 
motives  for  the  Judgment  of  a  minifter  s 
public  condudt,  as  partiality,  as  Envy  or 
Jealoufy,  a  fadtious  fpirit,  or  bad  inten¬ 
tions  towards  the  ft  ate,  is  one  of  the 
grolfeft  and  the  commoneft  infults  of  Au- 

O 

thority  over  Reafon,Reafon  that  never  but 
ferenely  laughs  at  both  them  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them.  Yet,  in  fact,  thofe  who 
officioufly  fkreen  and  flatter  minifters  in 
their  mif  -  proceedure  are  their  greateft 
enemies  :  how  can  they  but  keep  their 
errors  who  are  never  told  of  them,  and 
whofe  vanity  never  fuffers  themfelves  to 
fee  them,  and  lefs  yet  to  acknowlekge 
them  ? 

t 

But  where  any  Britiih  fubjedt  abufes 
his  undoubted  privilege  of  giving  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  public  tranfadtions  by  which 
he  may  conceive  the  national  welfare  is 

I  -  alfedted 


affeded,  of  which  it  is  every  British  fub- 
jed  s  light  and  duty  to  be  a  protedorj 
where,  in  fliort,  his  animadverfions  flow 
from  any  of  thofe  motives,  mentioned  in 
the  precedent  quotation,  the  minifter 
may  very  fafely  truft  his  revenge  to  the 
public  juftice  :  no  Judgment  can  be  more 

penetrating  nor  more  equitable  :  as  fa- 

/. 

vorable  as  it  is  to  thofe  whofe  upright- 
nefs  of  intentions  cannot,  where  it  really 
exifts,  efcape  its  dilcernment  i  io  lure  is 
its  difcountenancing  of  thofe  who  would 
attempt  to  impofe  on  it  their  own  little 
paffions  or  intereflrs,  under  the  maflc  of 
public— fpirit,  or  exercife  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  licenticufnefs.  The  leafl:  that  can 
befall  them,  is  that  they  and  their  ca¬ 
vils  are  treated  with  the  contempt  they 
deferve,  or  fall  down  the  fink  of  obli¬ 


vion. 


P.  30.  “  Though  the  fmallefl  lofs,  or 
“  even  a  Jingle  man  being  •wounded ,  is  to 
*c  be  deplored  in  peaceable  •  times,  in 
tc  the  view  of  humanity ;  though  inde- 
“  pendent  of  War,  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 
“  man ,  or  even  a  fingleman  being  wound- 
“  ed}  mull  move  the  human  heart  ;  yet, 
“  if  in  the  Operations  of  war,  People 
C£  “trc  capable  of  fliedding  tears  upon 
“  account  of  the  effufion  of  Blood,  and 
“  when  this  proceeds  not  from  a  vio- 
“  ience  of  affection,  but  a  depraved 
<c  feeblenejs  of  foul,  to  what  a  horrible 
“  fate  are  we  arrived  ?  The  horror  of 
the  thought  makes  me  filent !  ” 

Surely  the  writer  of  this,  mull  ima¬ 
gine  he  was  addrefling  himfelf  to  none 
but  the  compleateft  ideots,  or  to  the  moll 
ignorant  of  all  human  beings,  or  he  could 
never  have  tagged  lb  puerile  a  figure,  fuch 
2  ridiculous  mock— pathos,  to  the  tail  of 
a  paragraph  replete  with  the  grofiefl 

i 2  falfity 


falfity  and  injuftice  to  his  Countrymen  ! 
From  the  tenor  of  it,  nothing  better  can 
be  collefted  than  that  there  are  of  men 
fo  womanifhly  foft  as  to  (lied  tears  /», 
or  if  you  will,  upon  the  operations  of  war, 
fuch  numbers  as  to  give  him  occafion 
to  groan  over  the  State,  for  the  influence 
fuch  wretches  might  have  on  it.  Not 
of  flattery  is  it  the  language  but  of  the 
fevered:  truth,  that  even  in  this  prefent 
war,  our  Britons  have  manfully  fupported 
that  national  charafter  of  theirs,  efla- 
blifhed  with  all  nations,  of  their  indif¬ 
ference  tothe  fight  of  their  flowing  blood. 
Maflacred  at  St.  Cas,  maffacred  at  Ti- 
conderaga  under  the  General  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  gallant  Lord  Loudon  recalled 
nobody  knows  for  why,  can  any  one, 
of  their  own  knowledge  or  belief,  fay 
that  the  effufion  of  their  blood  drew  tears 
from  the  depraved  feeblcnefs  either  of 
their  own  comrades,  or  of  any  numbers 
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in  this  nation,  or  any  tears  but  from  that 
violence  of  affection  in  their  friends  and  le¬ 
gations  for  which  even  this  writer  giati- 
ouily  gives  them  his  difpenfation.  But 
if  tears  from  any  motive  but  that  natural 
affedtion  were  fhed,  they  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  depraved  feeblenefs,  or  in 
other  words  daflardly  foftnefs  :  every 
one  knows  that  cowards  are  rather  cruel 
or  indifferent  to  the  fpilling  of  any  blood 
but  their  own  5  they  muff  then  be  tears 
of  madnefs  to  think  to  how  little  pur- 

pofe,  or  with  what  little  propriety ,  fuch 
numbers  of  their  brave  countrymen 
met  an  untimely  fate.  liinc  illcz  lei- 

chrymce  ! 


p.  31.  <c  If  the  fuccefs  of  a  Rear-guard 
cc  can  be  called  a  vidtory,we  aie  certainly 

cc  entitled  to  one.  So  when  the  French 
cc  fung  T)eum  upon  account  of  this 

affair  j  it  was  with  great  propriety, 

“  joined 


<c 


i'uy. 


J  V 
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“  joined  along  with  the  Ruffian  Victory. 
"  But  what  has  happened  upon  it  in 
“  our  own  Country,  muft  remain  a  laft- 
“  ing  monument,  and  mod  admirable 

Picture  of  the  times,  when  almoft  e- 

*  very  man  °f  confederation  thought  it 

“  his  own  Private  intereft,  from  various 

“  views  and  motives,  to  co-operate  more 

“  or  lefs  with  our  enemies,  in  finking, 

“  and  depreffing  the  fpirit  of  the 
‘£  State.” 

A  Judicious  retreat  has,  and  very 
ju%,  often  done  a  General  as  much 
honor  as  a  victory  ;  but  never  before  laid 
claim  to  the  name  of  one.  And  as  to 
any  man  of  confederations  co-operating 
with  the  enemy  to  fink  and  diffrefs  the 
fpirit  of  the  hate,  which  the  writer  fays, 
in  the  fame  page,  “  would  be  no  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  explain  in  a  clear  light 
and  adapt  it  to  the  meaneft  capacity,” 

*  till 
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till  that  is  done,  there  can  be  no  mean-* 
ing  affixed  to  it,  unlefs  the  old  minifle- 
rial  one,  that  pointing  out  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  wrong  of  public  meafures,  mull  ftrike 
a  damp  in  the  date,  from  the  didrud 
it  might  create  of  the  adminidrative  pow¬ 
er;  a  conclufion  which  would  be  per-’ 
fedlly  right,  if  the  nation  could  hope  no 
remedy  for  it,  which,  thank  God,  is  not 
the  cafe,  whild  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  Parliament  fitting.  In  the  mean  time 
it  may  pafs  for  a  maxim  in  Politics,  that 
a  bad  adminidration  of  things,  co-ope¬ 
rates  with  an  enemy,  a  thoufand '  times 
more  than  all  the  cavils  in  the  world  at 
a  good  one. 

P.  31.  cc  But  whoever  confiders  my 
“  indrudtions ,  without  prejudice,  my 
“  want  of  information,  the  date  of  the 
**  weather,  and  every  other  other  cir- 

<c  cum- 


I 


ic-  . 


«  cumftance  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  my 
“  zeal  to  execute  every  intention  of  my 
“  fuperiors,  when,  greatly  above  the fiyle 
<c  of  the  prefent  times ,  I  might  have  re- 
“  turned ,  after  cruizing  along  the  coaft, 
“  without  landing  a  fecond  time,  ha- 
“  ving  happily  finilhed  the  affair  of  Cher- 
“  the  only  particular  point  pre- 

<c  fcribed,  will  think,  I  am  apt  to  be- 
<c  lieve,  that  I  have  more  merit  from 
“  the  fecond  expedition  than  from  the 
“  fir  ft.” 

The  foregoing  paragraph  may  for  what 
I  know  be  big  with  fenfe,  and  not  the 
lefs  fo  for  my  fair  confefiion  that  I  could 
neither  make  fenfe  nor  englifh  of  it.  But 
not  to  have  quoted  it  would  have  been 
defrauding  the  reader  of  an  occafion  for 
exercifing  his  talent  at  penetration. 


P.  32.  £C  As  for  many  reflexions  I 
“  have  heard  which  proceed  from  a  want 
“  of  Judgment  and  experience  in  War, 
“  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  an- 
<c  fwer  and  refute.’’ 

» 

*  1  <  <  , 

“  To  clear  up  difficulties  in  fuch  a 
tc  cafe,  one  muft  enter  into  the  whole 
“  nature  of  war ;  and  by  this  means, 
“  in  pulling  down  one  difficulty,  I  muft, 
“  of  courfe,  raife  twenty  more ;  fo  that 
“  the  ftruggle  would  become  more  ab ■* 
<c  Curd ,  than  that  of  Hercules  with  the 
tc  Giant  of  old  ;  wffio  as  often  as  he  was 
“  thrown  to  the  ground,  rofe  again  with 
“  redoubled  force.  The  only  method 
“  would  be  to  crush  them  (who  ?)  and 
“  their  difficulties  to  pieces*” 

I 

That  celebrated  dramatic  Poem  of 
Hurlothrumbo  might  be  lafely  challenged 
to  produce,  in  any  part  of  it,  fuch  a 

K 


piece 
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piece  of  crazy  fuftian  as  the  hft  quot¬ 
ed  paragraph.  The  fimily  of  Her- 
cmes  and  tire  Giant  of  old,  muff  doubt— 
lei's  be  one  of  thofe  forced  flowers  of 
rhetoric  ftoln  from  fome  fchool-boy’s  ex- 

ercife  for  garnifh  to  the  G- - l’s  plain 

letter  :  and  even  the  application  of  the 
fimily  is  palpably  murthered  by  giving 
the  appellation  of  abfurd  to  the  combat 
of  Hercules  with  Ante  us,  fince  the  iflue 
of  it,  in  favor  of  Hercules,  is  purely 
owing  to  that  very  method  of  vanquish¬ 
ing,  which  the  editor  of  the  letter  him- 
felf  recommends  in  thofe  emphatic  terms 
of  crufi.ing  to  pieces—  a  rant  more  than 
minifterial,  more  than  monarchical,  the 
language  in  fliort  of  the  ranked:  def- 
potifm.  Slaves  ,  as  the  French  are , 
they  are  allowed,  for  example,  under  the 
great  tree  of  Cracovia "  in  the  Palais- 
Royal  at  Paris,  every  day  to  flart  as  many 

fuch 


l 
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fuch  difficulties  as  they  pleafe,  without  fear 
of  they,  and  their  difficulties  being  crujh- 
ed  to  pieces.  They  mud:  not  indeed  touch 
the  miniders,  who  however  are  not  quite 
fo  fore  as  fome  of  ours,  who  would  have 
it,  that  judging  the  Generals,  is  judging  of 
them,  by  implication. 


P.  34.  “  I  fubmit  chearfully  to  the 
£c  opinion  of  my  fuperiors  ;  but  lince 
u  this  has  been  their  fentiments,  I  do 
“  not  chufe  to  have  power  or  lucrative 
“  employments  upon  fuch  terms,  but 
“  leave  .them  to  those  who  deferve 
“  their  approbation  better  than  I  have 
“  done.  Some  can  poffefs  them  upon 

“  any  terms;  I  am  not  of  that  num- 
“  ber.” 


JC  C 


<c  I  am  convinced  that  this  mud  give 
great  pleafure  to  many  ;  for  it  brings 


K  2 


tc  people  more  to  a  level  and  equality , 
tc  which  is  always  the  ardent  define  of 
“  bale,  envious,  jealous,  little  minds. 

Of  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs, 
the  firfl  feems  to  allude  to  fame  who 
did  not  throw  up  their  commifiions, 
though  unfortunate  enough  to  have  in¬ 
curred  the  dif-approbation  of  fonie  of 

% 

their  fuperiors.  But  if  that  paragraph 
is  not  one  of  the  botches  of  the  editor, 
and  fhould  even  be  the  G - l’s  own, 

,  >  I  * 

It  may  fairly  be  prefunied ,  that  he 
himfelf  would,  on  a  juft  confederation, 
accept  the  plea  that  may  be  made  in 
their  defence.  Without  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  leaft  fault  in  themfelves  to 
their  country,  and  alter  a  fair  and  ho- 
horable  acquittal  by  their  proper  judges  3 
would  not  the  throwing  up  their  com- 

millions 
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millions  have  been  rather  too  great  a 
compliment  to  thofe  fuperiors  for  whole 
opinion  they  had  probably  no  more  regard 
than  it  merited,  even  though  the  ufurped 
afcendant  of  fuch  fuperiors ,  together 
with  the  force  of  conjunctures  might, 
and  not  without  the  great  eft  injuftice, 
extort,  from  the  higheft  authority,  out¬ 
ward  marks  of  difgrace ;  their  only  and 
fufficient  comfort  for  which  might  rea- 
lonably  be  that  they  knew  they  were  exr- 
torted,  and  that  themfelves  had  not  de- 
ferved  them. 

As  to  the  fecond  Paragraph,  it  has 
nothing  of  the  lpirit  of  plain  military 
franknefs  :  it  has  rather  the  ftamp  of 
fome  little,  peevilh,  fretted  dealer  in  flo- 
rifh  and  common  place.  After  all,  what 


con- 
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connexion  is  there  between  the  G—  -  Yz 
throwing  up  his  commiffion,  and  his  be- 
ing  brought  to  a  level  or  equality  with 
any  of  £C  bafe,  envious,  jealous,  little 
minds  ?  Xhofe  minds  mult  only  be 
fought  for  with  refpeCt  to  the  General, 
amongft  the  common  foldiers,  or  fubal- 
terns,  for  all  other  commiffioned  OflL 
cers  are,  in  quality  of  Gentlemen,  per¬ 
fectly  equal,  unlefs  upon  aCtual  duly,  or 
in  the  courfe  of  military  operations.  And 
with  the  reft  of  the  world,  no  defer¬ 
ence,  amongft  gentlemen,  is  paid  to  a 
General,  that  can  poflibly  be  matter  of 
Envy.  Many  a  little  minifter  inded  has 
often  imagined,  often  complained  of  his 
being  the  butt  of  the  jealoufy  or  envy  of 
others,  when,  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  only 
the  objed:  of  their  pity,  nor  would  they 


per- 
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perhaps  have  deigned  to  own  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  name,  had  not  it  unhappily 
flood  connected  with  the  hurt  or  difho- 

.  nor  to  their  country  from  him.  The 
quarry  of  envy  is  commonly  not  an  im- 
poflor  merit,  but  a  genuine  one,  not  a 
fmall  character,  but  a  great  one  :  and 
then  its  procedure  is  for  ever  uniform* 
The  wretched  fufterers  of  its  torments 
have  all  one  and  the  fame  method  of 
making  themfelves  amends  for  what  they 
endure  from  fuperiority,  of  which  envy 
is  it  felf  an  implicit  and  the  llrongefl 
confeffion.  All  the  poor  fufpence  they 
procure  for  their  mifery,  is  the  fweets  of 
their  revenge  upon  the  caufeofthem  whom 
they  analize,  or  figuratively  fpeaking,  tear 
to  pieces.  Then  if  thev  find  on  fuch  an 
operation,  what  find  they  always  mufir, 

even 


i 


even  in  the  faireft  of  human  characters* 
fome  Ipot,  fome  blemifh,  fome  perfon- 
al  ridicule,  fome'domeftic  vice,  fome  fcan- 
dalous  anecdote ;  with  what  joy  do  they 
hug  and  propagate  the  dear  difeovery  that 
for  the  moment,  not  only  eafes  their  pain, 

i 

but  gratifies  their  levelling  rage,  and  in 
that  point  of  light,  gives  them  even  an 
imaginary  fuperiority  !  A  fhort-lived  tri¬ 
umph,  that  lafts  no  longer  than  till  they 
fee  the  public,  more  juft  than  they,  difi- 
dain  the  detraction,  and  judge  the  objeCt 
of  ther  malignity,  not  by  little  trifling  im¬ 
perfections,  but  by  the  whole  of  his 
merit  fet  in  ballance  againft  them.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  General  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  ?  nothing:  no,  nor  to  the  little 

minifter  at  any  time,  fince  at  any  time 

he 
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he  mult,  whether  in  or  out  of  place,  be 

\  '  , 

beneath  envy. 


» 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  be  ob- 


ferved,  that  prefixed  to  the  injlruSlions 
and  letter  there  ftands  an  advertifement, 
mentioning  indeed  fome  alterations  in  the 
letter  itfelf,  to  render  it  Ids  exceptionable. 
But  this  is  a  falfe  fign  hung-  out  at  the 

o  o 

entrance,  fince  the  reader,  who  there 
fees  that  the  letter  was  returned  the  fame 
day  as  fent ,  mull  naturally  conclude 
that  thofe  alterations  were  either  made  by 
the  General,  or  if  not  by  him,  at  leaft 
authenticated  by  his  adoption  and  con- 
fent  to  the  publication  ;  neither  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  cafe.  No 

wonder,  however,  that  the  G - * 

L  difowned 


I 


■  v. . 

.gw* at  ; 


.‘.I »**/.■  Vl/p 


■ 


I 
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difowned  this  letter.  How  could  the 
good  old  Soldier  know  himfelf  again  in 
it,  on  feeing  himfelf  fo  painted  ,  fa 

patched,  fo  much,  in  fhort,  in  the  Je- 
zebel-ftyle  ? 


•Here  ends  the  difculfLon  of  that  patch** 
work-letter,  of  which  many  other  excep¬ 
tionable  paffages  might  be  quoted,  if 
captioufnefs  had  nad  any  /hare  in  the  exa¬ 
mination,.  But  an  apology  is  rather  due 
for  thofe  mentioned  than  for  thofe  omit- 
ted,  fince,  moft  certainly,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  air  of  authority  given  to 
that  production  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
Royal  Instructions,  nothing  could 
lefs  deferve  notice  nor  refutation  than 


thofe 


thofe  parts  of  that  letter  which  may  fo 

reafonabiy  be  fuppofed  the  editor’s  own 

»  ** 
interpolations. 


FINIS. 

♦ 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Title-Page,  for  Hon.  read  Right. 
Hon.  f.  contain  r.  contains.  P.  7  1. 
14,  f.  then  r.  than.  P.  15.  1.  8,  r. 
No!  the  editor  of  the  pamphlet  cannot 
be  the  Perfon  who  penned  the  Inftrudti- 
ons,  nor  to  whom  the  letter  appears  ad- 
dreifed.  P.  17  1.  18,  f.  and  r.  an.  P.  24 
1.  10,  for  chr after  r.  character.  P.  32 
1.  1.  f.  chiefs  r,  chief.  P.  44  1. 5.  f. 
enemity  r.  enmity.  P.  49  1.  9.  f,  give  r. 
given. 
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